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WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS IN 
THE TRADE UNION LOCAL 


James P. Der*® 


This paper is based upon an analysis and evaluation of the 
formal channels of communication within a local union of the 
United Steelworkers of America. The original study constituted 
the writer’s doctoral dissertation, covered a period of eleven 
months, and was concerned with four channels: bulletin boards, 
a weekly newspaper column, the union steward, and the regular 
union meeting. Techniques used in the study included empirical 
observation, content and readability analysis, interviews, and 
questionnaires to members, stewards, and officers.’ 

A trade union is essentially a democratic organization. As such, 
its economic, political, and social effectiveness is ultimately 
dependent upon the solidarity of its membership. This solidarity, 
in turn, is dependent, at least in large part, upon effective com- 
munication practices within the organization. 

Communication activities within an organization may be 
classified according to form (formal and informal), direction 
(upward, downward, and horizontal), and channel (written and 
oral). Informal practices generally reflect the adequacy of formal 
practices, and therefore the latter provide us with a starting point 
for a complete analysis. 

The direction of the communication is extremely important. 
The officers of the organization—if they are to serve the mem- 
bers effectively, if they are to negotiate confidently with man- 
agement, and if they are to represent legitimately the membership 
at higher union levels—must know the opinions, the interests, and 
the wants of the people they serve (i.e., upward communication, 
from the membership to the officers). Conversely, the member— 
if he is to get full satisfaction from his local union and its many 
services, if he is to exercise his franchise intelligently, if he is to 

® Dr. Dee is currently lecturing in Speech and Economics in the Far East 
Division of the University of Maryland Overseas Program. Prior to his 
present position, he taught at the University of Colorado, at Purdue, and at 
Ohio State. He also has served as a consultant in communications with 
various labor unions and has lectured on intraunion communications. 

1 James P. Dee, “An Analysis of the Formal Channels of Communication 
in an Industrial Union Local” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Ohio 
State University, 1957). 
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pass upon matters of import judiciously, and if he is to direct and 
support his officers wisely in their dealings with management, 
other unions, and the general public—must also be informed 
(i.e., downward communication, from the officers to the mem- 
bers). Information must be circulated at each level of the organ- 
ization in order to supplement and clarify that which is passed 
up and down. Interests and needs must be meshed and compro- 
mised. Problems and decisions must be clarified and then 
implemented (i.e., horizontal communication, between members 
at the same level). 

Communication channels, which are as varied as they are 
important, usually reflect the purpose of the organization, its 
peculiar characteristics, the people who make up the organiza- 
tion, and its historical development. The channel can influence 
significantly the impact of a message. For example, if the mem- 
bers of the organization customarily get vital information through 
letters, they minimize the importance of a particular item of 
information—which may be vital—that arrives through another 
channel. Consequently, it is important to evaluate carefully the 
various channels of communication in the light of their present 
use, their acceptance, and their potential. 

In the past, labor has paid relatively little attention to its 
internal communication activities.2 This lack of attention has 
stemmed from a number of factors, the most important of which 
has been the concern of labor leaders with pressing problems of 
growth and consolidation. These leaders, however, can no longer 
tolerate a haphazard or careless view of communication because 
of (1) the postwar awakening of management to the importance 
of communication,’ (2) the economic, political, and social role of 


2 Although many students of labor have recognized the importance of 
intraunion communication (see, for example, Whyte, Patterns for Industrial 
Peace, pp. 166-171; Harbison and Coleman, Goals and Strategy in Collective 
Bargaining, p. 55; and Sayles and Strauss, The Local Union), the writer 
found only one study dealing specifically with the subject: Helen Baker, 
John W. Ballentine, and John W. True, Transmitting Information Through 
Management and Union Channels (Princeton, N.J.: Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1949). This study, moreover, analyzed downward communication 
practices solely; and only half of it dealt with intraunion communication. 

For an excellent review of studies in intramanagement and employee 
communications, see Raymond S. Ross, “Using Communications Research 
in Industry,” Personnel, XXXIII (May, 1957), pp. 514-519. 
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organized labor in present-day society, and (3) the tremendous 
job of administration and management resulting from the explo- 
sive growth of organized labor in the last quarter century. 

In the local union studied, four channels of communication 
were scrutinized. They constituted the formal upward, down- 
ward, and horizontal activities of the local. From this study, from 
observations of other locals, and from conversations with union 
leaders and members, the writer was convinced that the local 
studied is as “typical” a local as is likely to be found. The pres- 
ent paper reports his findings with reference to the local’s use of 
written channels of communication. Subsequently, he will report 
his findings concerning the union stewards and the regular union 
meeting—the formal oral channels of communication. 


Tue BuLiLetin Boarps 


The local studied has sixteen bulletin boards in the plant—one 
for each department. The company, which has its own boards 
alongside these, installed and maintains them for the exclusive 
use of the union. 

Although the department steward is supposed to keep the 
bulletin boards up to date and in order, this responsibility is only 
loosely observed. In practice, the chairman of the welfare com- 
mittee, an officer, or just anyone who happens to be available 
tours the plant and posts notices on the boards during his lunch 
period. An effort is made to post notices of coming events at least 
one week in advance, but in time of emergency advanced posting 
is not always possible. 

Apparently the bulletin boards are used to advise members of 
regular and special meetings and little else. Of the twenty-one 
notices posted during 1956, fifteen advertised approaching regu- 
lar meetings and four announced special meetings. Two others 
were concerned with an election: one listed the names of all 
members eligible for nomination, and the other listed the nomi- 
nees and the time and the places where members could vote. One 
notice (which was posted only in the appropriate department) 
pertained to a steward election. 

Notices of meetings utilize a standard mimeographed form 
supplied by the international. The form begins, “NOTICE 
THERE WILL BE A REGULAR UNION MEETING,” then indi- 
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cates the date, the time, and the place of the meeting (filled in 
by hand), and finally is signed by the president and the recording 
secretary. Although some space is available for notes or addi- 
tional information, usually nothing is said about the topics to be 
raised at the meeting, the matters to be voted upon, the special 
issues, or any other specific points. The same form is used for all 
meetings; in the case of special meetings, the word “REGULAR” 
is crossed out and the word “SPECIAL.” is substituted for it in 
crayon. Even in the case of a special meeting, little or nothing is 
said about its nature or purpose. 

Despite the limited use of the bulletin boards, they rank high 
as a channel of downward communication. Members ranked 
them first (along with union meetings) as a source of informa- 
tion, and ninety-four per cent of the members returning ques- 
tionnaires reported that they “always” or “frequently” read the 
bulletin boards. Stewards were almost as favorable; they ranked 
the boards third (after union meetings and face-to-face contact 
with the officers) as a source of information, and eighty-seven 
per cent of the steward respondents reported that they regularly 
read the union announcements. Almost as many stewards and 
members reported that they “always” or “frequently” read the 
company boards also. These ratings, in the writer’s opinion, 
reflect the potential of the bulletin boards more than they do 
present practices. 

The implications of this brief review perhaps are self-evident. 
The bulletin boards constitute a high-potential, geographically 
accessible, and well-accepted channel of communication. They 
are conveniently located in each department of the plant, they are 
seen many times each day as workers go about their tasks, and 
they are read and trusted by almost all of the members. Yet the 
local makes only very limited use of the medium. 

Recognizing that not all information can or should be dissemin- 
ated through the bulletin board channel, the writer suggests that 
much greater use can be made than is presently being done. 
Specifically, on the basis of his analysis, the writer suggests that: 

1. The officers of the local consider the advisability of using the bulletin 
boards more extensively. 

2. Notices of meetings, which at present do little more than provide an 
announcement, should be so designed as to attract members to the meetings. 


At least, notices should inform members of the major items of business or 
of the special character of the session. 
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Tue Newsparer CoLUMN 


The second formal channel of written communication within 
the local was a newspaper column which regularly appeared in 
the weekly C.I.O. News. This organ, which is published by the 
city council and supported by subscriptions and advertising, is 
mailed to the home. In addition to attempting to present the 
news from the standpoint of labor, the paper carries articles on 
homemaking, cooking, and hobbies and prints a number of 
columns written by and for various locals. 

The column pertinent to this study is headed “Local XYZ 
Reports.” The writer interviewed the local officers and the editor 
at length to determine the objectives of the column, the readers 
for whom it was written, and the methods used to gather informa- 
tion. Content and readability analyses were made of forty col- 
umns which appeared during 1956, and a number of questions 
pertaining to this medium were included in the questionnaires 
sent to stewards and members. 

Neither the officers of the local nor the editor of the column 
could clearly articulate its objectives. The officers said that they 
simply felt that if a local was going to support the paper finan- 
cially, that body should be represented therein, and they recog- 
nized that, somehow, the column should “build up the union.7 
The editor felt that his writing had a two-fold purpose, one part 
of which he could state only negatively. He believed that the 
column should keep the members informed of the activities of the 
local and that it should “certainly not tear down” the union.* The 
editor was much more certain about the audience for whom he 
was writing than he was about his objectives. He was directing 
his efforts toward four distinct reader-groups: the members, their 
wives, management, and other unions. Furthermore, he was 
fairly confident of his readership on the basis of the occasional 
comments of management about particular items and the 
informal reports of his colleagues (“Hey, Ralph, don’t report our 
latest raise. My wife reads the paper, and she'll learn about it!”). 
Too, he reported having received, again informally, a number of 
complaints that the column did not aggressively build the union, 
and these he took as evidence that the men at least were reading 
what he wrote. 


* Interview, April 18, 1957. 
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The task of gathering material for a weekly column is hard at 
best, and in this particular instance it is unusually difficult 
because there exist no formal means of gathering information. 
The editor relies heavily on four sources: (1) the union presi- 
dent, who by being in frequent contact with management can 
provide information about company plans and activities and who 
also circulates rather freely through the plant and picks up occa- 
sional bits of information from and about the members; (2) the 
chairman of the union welfare committee; (3) the city news- 
papers; and (4) persons repeating rumors which can be traced to 
their sources. 


The Content Analysis 


Content analysis revealed six major kinds of material: (1) items 
pertaining to individual recognition and group consciousness, 
(2) evidence that the union is “in the know,” (3) evidence of 
good union—management relations, (4) evidence of the broad 
interests and activities of the union, (5) information about 
internal union affairs, and (6) miscellaneous information and 
appeals. 

Individual Recognition and Group Consciousness. The writer 
put in this category all items mentioning the names of individual 
members and all items which clearly referred to specific mem- 
bers but did not name them. He excluded from this category 
lists of nominees for union offices and election results. Most 
items in this category were under the heading “Personals.” The 
following are typical: 

Clarence Dalton of the assembly department is resigning this past week 
[sic]. He is moving to Miami, Florida, where he will operate a filling station 
that he purchased last April. . . .° 

Saturday, February 4 [sic] is the big day for the John Morbitzer family. 
That is the date of the marriage of their daughter Anne. I’m sure that all of 
us .. . wish the bride and groom happiness and the best of everything. [Jan- 
uary 30, 1956] 

Eight hundred and fourteen column lines were devoted to 219 
items in this category, for averages of 20.35 lines per column (or 
roughly 30% of the column) and 3.7 lines per item. 

Evidence that the local union is “in the know.” This category 


included all items referring to the condition of the company and 


5 Columbus C. I. O. News, October 29, 1956. The dates of all quotations 
taken from the newspaper column will be indicated in brackets hereafter. 
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to the general level of the industry. Financial reports, prospects 
for an upswing or a downswing in business, layoffs and rehirings, 
and new machinery purchased are examples of content in this 
area. The following quotations are representative: 

Business in the shop still continues to be on the upgrade with no indica- 
tion of a letup. It is the opinion of the old-timers around the shop that for 
this time of year business is better than it ever has been. [February 27, 
1956] 

Production still seems to be on the upgrade. Last week I was informed 
that the assembly line was assembling seven mixers a day, and that they 
expected to assemble eight mixers per day in the near future. [March 19, 
1956] 

The 250 rotary air compressor is expected to be put in production approxi- 
mately July 15. [June 25, 1956] 

Three hundred seventy column lines were devoted to thirty- 
two such items, for averages of 9.25 lines per column (or roughly 
15% of the column) and 11.56 lines per item. 


Evidence of good union—management relations. This category, 
which is related closely to the previous one, included items refer- 
ring to joint committees, amicable negotiations, and compliments 
to the company. The following is typical: 


We members of Local XYZ at J’s are cognizant of a “new look” in our 
Labor—Management relationship to be thankful for. 

Several weeks ago the Negotiating Committee . . . demonstrated what can 
be accomplished when two parties get together and honestly and sincerely 
discuss each other’s problems and arriving at a fair and wholesome agree- 
ment [sic]. . . .[September 4, 1956] 


Twenty-two such items were found. Four hundred and fifteen 
column lines were devoted to them for averages of 18.86 lines per 
item and 10.37 lines per column (or approximately 17% of the 
column ). 

Evidence of the local union’s broad interests and activities. 
This category encompassed all items referring to the activities of 
the union beyond those dealing with wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Included were items referring to blood donor and 
United Appeals campaigns, union and other conferences, educa- 
tional programs, and various civic services. Thirty-three such 
items appeared in the forty columns examined, and 459 column 
lines were devoted to these topics. Typical items are the fol- 
lowing: 

Save the pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves is an old 


saying which was again proven by the pupils of a Canadian school, who 
formed a credit union five years ago. During this five-year period $69,556 
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had been deposited by the pupils. This was an average deposit of $11.10 
per pupil per year. [August 6, 1956] 

Fred Stockwell, Ray Talbott, Kenneth Goldsbury, Carlton Weakley, Leon- 
ard Hess, and Mike Serio attended the meeting and drawing that was held 
in Canton, July 9. At this meeting [the local] was highly commended on 
this year’s PAC drive. Participation was 72 per cent. [July 18, 1956] 

J. Robert Keys and Ralph Bainter were at the State Office [sic] building 
last week where they arranged to be in compliance with the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission in order to have all of [the local’s] people cov- 
ered while on union business. [June 25, 1956] 

Entries ranged in length from three lines to eighty lines, with 
an average of 13.91 lines per item. Spread over forty issues, these 
notes averaged 11.48 lines in each issue (or 19% of the column). 


Information about internal union affairs. Included in this cate- 
gory were two major groups of items: (1) notices of meetings, 
appeals to attend meetings, and reports of meetings; and (2) 
other internal affairs of the union. Thirteen items fell into the 
first group and twenty into the second. Typical of the items in 
this category are the following: 

Your last business meeting which was held Thursday, May 3rd, was not 
too well attended by the second trick. Several issues were discussed and 
questions answered. 

The evening meeting held for the day trick was better attended. The 
coming election for union officers was thoroughly discussed, and the consti- 
tution read on same. [May 14, 1956] 

There is to be a meeting held Friday, August 3, at the home of Robert 
Heffner’s [sic] at which time the trustees of your local will audit the books 
of your local. A report of this audit will be given at the next local union 
meeting. [August 6, 1956] 

In all, 339 column lines were devoted to items in the category 
for an average of 8.47 column lines in each issue (or roughly 14% 
of the column). 

Miscellaneous information and appeals. Six items which could 
not be classified under any of the above headings were grouped 
together under “miscellaneous.” The six were (1) a report of a 
BLS study suggesting that nonunion manufacturing workers 
made an average thirty-two dollars a month less than union 
workers, (2) a remonstrance to untidy workers to keep the rest 
rooms clean, (3) a report of the purchase of first-aid equipment, 
(4) an appeal to support the union, (5) an announcement that 
the softball team was going to have a banquet, and (6) a request 
that members register their children for the coming Christmas 


party. 
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Sixty-four column lines were given to these items for an aver- 
age of less than two lines per issue. 
CotumMn-Lines In NewspaPerR CoLtuMN DeEvorep 


TO DirFERENT Types OF INFORMATION 
Total for 40 Average Per % Per 


Type of Material Columns Column Column 

Individual recognition and group consciousness 814 20.35 30 
Evidence that the union is “in the know” 370 9.25 15 
Evidence of good union—management relations 415 10.37 17 
Broad union interests 459 11.48 19 
Internal union affairs 339 8.47 14 
Miscellaneous 64 1.69 3 

2461 61.61 99 


The Readability Analysis 

Using the Flesch formulae, the writer analyzed the newspaper 
column for its readability and style. Twelve of the forty columns 
were picked at random for this analysis. “Reading Ease” scores 
ranged from 19.873 (very difficult ) to 81.122 (easy); the average 
reading ease score for the twelve columns was 52.894 ( fairly 
difficult). “Human Interest” scores for the same column ranged 
from 10.905 (mildly interesting) to 61.795 (dramatic); the aver- 
age human interest score for the twelve columns was 32.980 
(interesting ). 

When considering the foregoing, one must remember that read- 
ability is an extremely difficult thing to judge with any accuracy. 
Flesch himself points out that “all the test does is predict the 
probable readability (ease and interest of reading) for an aver- 
age reader. Since probability is a matter of degree and since 
most readers are above or below average, . . . the test will give 
you only a rough estimate of readability.” He cautions that read- 
ability depends upon many factors other than vocabulary and 
style and that “people don’t stay put at the level of the last grade 
they complete at school [so that] it is confusing to compare the 
mind of an adult to that of a child.”* 


Questionnaire Results 
A questionnaire sent to the rank-and-file members pertained to 
three aspects of the newspaper column: (1) readership, (2) the 
® Rudolph Flesch, How to Test Readability (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951). 


7 Ibid., p. 37. 
8 Ibid., p. 44. 
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downward communication function of the column, and (3) the 
upward communication function. 

Eighty-four per cent of the respondents (fifty-nine out of 
seventy) reported that they read the column regularly, and an 
additional six per cent stated that they read it “frequently.” 
Furthermore, ninety-two per cent reported that some member or 
members of their family also read it regularly or frequently 
(seventy-three per cent said that their wives read it). 

Respondents ranked the column fourth (after meetings, bulle- 
tin boards, and face-to-face contact with officers) as a source of 
information about union activities. In spite of this low ranking, 
seventy per cent of the respondents felt that it did “a good job” in 
keeping them informed. The most frequent complaint of the 
thirty per cent who felt otherwise was that the column was not 
sufficiently complete. The second most common criticism was 
perhaps a reflection of the first; thirty per cent of the dissidents 
specifically objected to the column for its lack of concrete infor- 
mation about what had occurred at meetings or in other union 
activities. 

A majority of the respondents (sixty-five per cent) said that 
they had never submitted an item to the column, and another 
seventeen per cent reported that they seldom had. Most respon- 
dents (eighty-five per cent) felt that some formal means of sub- 
mitting items would be desirable. The two most frequently sug- 
gested means were (1) the designation of one man in each 
department to act as a reporter for that group, and (2) the instal- 
lation of a “news box” or “boxes” at convenient locations so that 
members could submit items to the editor. 

As a result of this study of the newspaper column, the writer 
concludes that: 


1. Because of its high readership and its delivery to the home, the column 
constitutes a potentially effective channel of upward and downward com- 
munication; at present, however, it is primarily a downward channel. 

2. Its effectiveness as a downward channel of communication is limited (it 
ranked fourth in a list of six) by an inadequacy of appropriate upward 
channels. The writer, therefore, recommends that some formal upward 
channel or channels should be established to serve the column, publicized 
widely, and then utilized. 

3. The officers of the local and the editor of the column should more 
clearly decide upon the function it is to perform, and this decision should 
then be carried through. (One of the primary purposes of the column, ac- 
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cording to the editor, was to keep the members informed of the activities and 
the affairs of the local; yet this function ranked fifth in the content analysis. ) 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has been concerned with only the formal channels 
of written communication within an industrial union local. In the 
local studied, these channels—bulletin boards and a weekly 
newspaper column—were the two most commonly used. (In 
times of stress in the past, broadsides and letters also were used; 
these were not examined because they are not used regularly by 
this local. ) 

The bulletin boards are used primarily for notices of meetings. 
Such notices give little information beyond the date, the time, 
and the place. Despite this limited use, a majority of the mem- 
bers read the boards regularly. In respect to the local studied, 
the writer suggests that this channel has a potential for effective 
communication far exceeding its present use. 

The majority of members (and their families) reads the news- 
paper column “Local XYZ Reports,” but a substantial proportion 
is dissatisfied with its coverage of union activities and business. 
This dissatisfaction probably is one of the reasons that it ranked 
low as a source of information. The weaknesses of the column 
probably reflect its ill-defined purpose and the inadequate 
upward communication facilities of the local. 


Listening and Creative Energy 


“... the better listeners we . . . become, the more we will live 
in the present and the less we will communicate in terms of the 
past. And the more relaxed, spontaneous, alive and productive 
we become, the more effectively we will be able to listen and the 
better able we will be to tap further our hidden sources of creative 
energies. We can then give of ourselves more freely in conversa- 
tion, retreat less often behind empty word systems, and so de- 
velop a sense of mutual understanding and rapport. In order 
that this may become a reality, we must practice the art of listen- 
ing. Only then shall we face the truth within ourselves, and 
avoid self-betrayal through falsities, illusions, rationalizations and 
neurotic solutions." —Dr. Dominick A. Barbara, The Art of Listen- 
ing. 











CORRELATES OF ACCURACY IN THE COMMUNICATION 
OF FEELINGS 


Jor R. Davrrz anv Lots Jean Davirz* 


The results of a previous study demonstrated that feelings can 
be communicated reliably by content-free speech, thus support- 
ing the hypothesis that feelings are communicated, at least in 
part, by the form of speech.’ In the earlier study, however, not 
all feelings were communicated with the same degree of accu- 
racy. Even within a small sample of ten different feelings, indi- 
vidual differences existed in the accuracy with which various 
feelings were identified. This finding led to the present research, 
which was designed to investigate correlates of differences in the 
accuracy with which feelings are communicated by content-free 
speech. 

In the previous study, speakers expressed various feelings by 
reciting parts of the alphabet, varying the tone, volume, rate, 
and other melodic aspects to produce the speech pattern they 
felt was most appropriate for expressing a particular feeling. It 
may be assumed that these cues, such as changes in tone and vol- 
ume, served as a basis for communication, and presumably the 
content-free speech provided a symbolic map of the subjective 
experiences to which the names of the various feelings referred. 
Thus a particular pattern of tone, volume, and rate in speaking 
letters of the alphabet symbolically represented the subjective 
experience of an emotion with enough consistency to serve as a 
reliable means of communication. In view of the fact that the 
physical aspects of speech were adequate bases for the communi- 
cation of feelings, it seems reasonable to assume that there are 
relationships between the formal characteristics of speech and the 
subjective emotional experiences to which they refer. Further- 
more, the knowledge of these relationships, though rarely made 





* Joel R. Davitz is an associate professor in the Department of Psycho- 
logical Foundations and Services, and Lois Jean Davitz is a research assistant 
in The Institute of Psychological Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

1J. R. Davitz and L. J. Davitz, “The Communication of Feelings by 
Content-free Speech,” The Journal of Communication, IX, (March, 1959), 
6-13. 
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explicit, must be shared by speaker and listener in order to make 
accurate communication possible. If the melodic aspects of 
speech do indeed provide a symbolic map of the feelings ex- 
pressed, it seems likely that the accuracy of communication is re- 
lated to various dimensions of the subjective experience of the 
feelings communicated. For example, the task of identifying the 
feelings expressed by a person reciting the alphabet involves dis- 
crimination of one pattern of speech from many other possibili- 
ties. Theoretically, these diverse patterns refer to different sub- 
jective experiences, and the communication must involve match- 
ing a given melodic combination with a particular emotional ex- 
perience. Assuming that speech differences are greater between 
unlike emotions than between those which are similar, the writ- 
ers hypothesize that discriminating between expressions of sub- 
jectively similar feelings will be more difficult than differentiat- 
ing between feelings which are disparate. In other words, distin- 
guishing between sadness and melancholy should be more diffi- 
cult than discriminating between sadness and joy. Carrying this 
analysis one step further, the writers also hypothesize that a neg- 
ative relationship exists between the accuracy with which a feel- 
ing is communicated and the degree of similarity between the 
feeling and the alternate choice which confronts the observer. 

The concepts of similarity and discrimination would also seem 
to account for an observation made in the previous study that 
errors in communication do not appear to be random but instead 
follow a consistent pattern. If subjective similarity influences 
differentiation, errors in discrimination are the most likely to oc- 
cur when two feelings are similar—that is, the expression of sad- 
ness is more frequently mistaken for melancholy than for joy. 
This analysis leads to the hypothesis that the degree to which the 
expression of one feeling is mistaken for another is positively re- 
lated to the subjective similarity of the two. This hypothesis pro- 
vides another empirical test of the theoretical notion that dis- 
crimination of expressions of feelings is a function of subjective 
similarity. 

A further possibility is that accuracy in communicating feelings 
is related to specific dimensions of emotional experience. Al- 
though relatively little rigorous experimentation has been focused 
on the problem of identifying these dimensions, two workers, 
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Schlosberg? and Osgood,* appear to be in substantial agreement 
that feelings have three major dimensions: (1) strength; (2) ac- 
tivity; and (3) valence. Although no one argues that these three 
dimensions account for all subjective differences in emotional ex- 
perience, Osgood’s and Schlosberg’s research studies do suggest 
that the strong-weak, active-passive, and good-bad dimensions 
are meaningful. The present research, therefore, investigates the 
relationship between each of these three dimensions and the ac- 
curacy of communicated feelings. Specifically, this study tests 
the hypothesis that accuracy of communication is related to (1) 
the strength, (2) the activity, and (3) the valence of the feeling 
expressed. 


METHOD 

Two subjects, both native speakers of English, one male and 
one female, expressed fifty different feelings by reciting the 
alphabet. These two speakers were found to be the most accu- 
rate of ten different participants in a previous study of content- 
free communication of feeling. Each speaker was given a list of 
fifty feelings, in a different random order for each of the two, and 
instructed to express each feeling by reciting the alphabet once. 
These expressions were tape-recorded, and the final test tape con- 
sisted of each of the fifty feelings expressed twice, once by each 
speaker reciting the alphabet. 

The fifty feelings were selected at random from the Thorndike- 
Lorge word count of 30,000 words. Examples of the feelings in- 
cluded are admiration, annoyance, delight, discouragement, fear, 
hate, regret, shame, and worry. 

Thirty graduate students in psychology and education served 
as judges. They were given the list of fifty feelings and told that 
each recitation of the alphabet expressed one of the fifty. Their 
task was to identify the feeling. They were told that any one 
feeling might be presented any number of times. 


Accuracy 
Each feeling was expressed twice, once by each speaker. The 
accuracy with which each feeling was communicated was defined 
2H. Schlosberg, “Three Dimensions of Emotion,” Psychological Review, 
LXI (1954), 81-88. 


3C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci, and P. H. Tannenbaum, The Measurement 
of Meaning ( Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1957). 
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operationally as the total number of times the thirty judges cor- 
rectly identified it. Thus, the possible range of accuracy scores 
was from 0, indicating that none of the thirty judges correctly 
identified the feeling for either speaker, to 60, indicating that all 
thirty identified the feeling correctly for both speakers. Follow- 
ing this procedure, each feeling obtained an accuracy score with 
a range from 0 to 32, a mean of 10.9, and a standard deviation of 
8.2.4 
Similarity 

Ten judges were given the list of feelings and asked to indicate 
which one was similar to any other on the list. The procedure 
was to start with the first feeling, admiration, and to go through 
the list indicating which of the other forty-nine feelings were 
similar to it. The judge then repeated this process for the sec- 
ond feeling, affection, and continued in this manner for each item 
on the list. The similarity score for a given feeling was the num- 
ber of times that it was noted by any of the ten judges as being 
similar to another item on the list. Thus, a high similarity score 
indicated that the feeling had been judged similar to many others, 
and a low score indicated that it was different from most of the 
other feelings on the list. 


Strength, Activity, and Valence 

Fifteen judges rated each feeling on a six-point scale extend- 
ing from very strong to very weak; a second set of fifteen rated 
each feeling on a six-point scale from very active to very passive, 
and a third set of fifteen rated each feeling on a six-point scale 
from very good to very bed. The sum of the fifteen ratings on 
each dimension served as the score for each feeling on that di- 
mension. 


REsULTS 
Hypothesis 1 
The first hypothesis predicted that the obtained scores would 
indicate that accuracy is negatively related to similarity. The 
actual product-moment correlation between accuracy and simi- 
larity scores was — .29, which is significant at the .025 level.> In 


* A list of the fifty feelings and the accuracy scores may be obtained from 


the writers. 
5 The writers wish to thank Miss Barbara Burk for her help in the sta- 
tistical analysis of the data. 
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other words, the larger the similarity score, the smaller was the 
accuracy score. Thus, the data support the hypothesis that the 
accuracy with which a feeling is communicated is related nega- 
tively to the degree that that feeling is similar to other feelings. 


Hypothesis 2 

The second hypothesis is that the degree to which the expres- 
sion of one feeling is mistaken for another is positively related 
to the subjective similarity of the two. To test this hypothesis, 
the writers asked ten judges to select that feeling which was most 
similar and that which was most dissimilar to each item on the 
list. Pooling the judgments identified in respect to each feeling 
(1) the feeling the most similar of those listed and (2) the one 
the most dissimilar. For example, “affection” was the most simi- 
lar to “love,” and “hate” was the most dissimilar to “love”; for 
“sad,” the most similar was “melancholy,” and the most dissimilar 
was “happy.” Then, most similar errors and most dissimilar errors 
were tabulated. This procedure determined the number of times 
each feeling was mistaken for its most similar feeling and for its 
most dissimilar feeling. Then, the number of most similar and 
most dissimilar errors was compared for each feeling to test the 
hypothesis that when a feeling is expressed by content-free 
speech it is mistaken for its most similar feeling more often than 
for its most dissimilar feeling. That is, the vocal expression of 
“love” is more likely to be mistaken for “affection” than for “hate.” 
The statistical method for checking this hypothesis was the sign 
test with a plus (+) assigned to an item if the number of most 
similar errors was greater than that for most dissimilar errors. 
A minus (—) was used if this relationship was in the opposite 
direction, and a zero (0) was employed if there was no difference 
in the number of similar and dissimilar errors. Because the most 
similar and most dissimilar pairs were independent for each feel- 
ing, there were fifty items for analysis. There were 42 +’s, no 
~'s, and 8 0's. Since this distribution could occur by chance less 
than once in a hundred times, the hypothesis is supported. 

As a second test of the hypothesis, the number of times that 
each item was mistaken for its most similar feeling was compared 
with the number of incorrect identifications for a second feeling 
selected at random. By the sign test there were 36 +’s, 8 —’s, and 
6 O's. Since this distribution is significant at the .01 level, the 
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hypothesis again is supported. Both analyses of the data thus 
substantiate the hypothesis that the degree to which the expres- 
sion of one feeling is mistaken for another is related positively 
to the subjective similarity of the two. 


Hypothesis 3 
The third hypothesis was that a relationship exists between 

the accuracy of communication and the three dimensions of emo- 

tional experience: (1) strength; (2) activity; and (3) valence. 

The first test of this hypothesis consisted of computing the 
correlation between accuracy and the ratings on each of the three 
dimensions. The correlation of accuracy and strength was .10; 
accuracy and activity, .10; accuracy and valence, .05. None of 
these correlations are statistically significant. As a further test 
of the valence dimension, the positive feelings (those rated 
“good” to “very good”) and negative feelings (“bad” to “very 
bad”) were correlated separately with accuracy. For positive 
feelings, r= .51; for negative feelings, r=.09. Although the 
correlation for positive feelings is significant at the .05 level, the 
correlation for negative feelings is insignificant. 

A third analysis of the relationship between accuracy and va- 
lence compared positive versus negative feelings in respect to 
the accuracy of communication. The mean accuracy score for 
positive feelings was 10.4; for negative feelings, 11.2. Testing 
the significance of this difference by a ¢ test, the writers ob- 
tained a t of .02. Thus, no statistically significant difference ex- 
ists in the accuracy with which positive and negative feelings 
are communicated by content-free speech. 

In view of the positive results obtained in regard to the rela- 
tionship between accuracy and similarity, a further analysis 
seemed advisable for each of the dimensions of strength, activity, 
and valence. This time similarity of feelings was controlled. Ten 
judges selected from the list of fifty feelings the twenty-five most 
plausible pairings. The agreement of six out of ten judges was 
established as a minimum level for defining a pair of similar 
feelings; eighteen pairs met this criterion. A sign test then was 
computed for each dimension in the following manner: If of the 
two members of a pair the feeling communicated the more ac- 
curately was also the “stronger,” a plus (+) was assigned to that 
pair; if the feeling communicated more accurately was rated 
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“weaker” than its partner, that pair was assigned a minus (-); 
if there was no difference in “strength,” a zero (0) was assigned. 
Similar procedures were followed for the active-passive and the 
good-bad dimensions. 

For the strong-weak dimension, there were 14 +’s, 3 —s, and 1 
zero. This distribution is significant at the .01 level. For the ac- 
tive-passive dimension, there were 9 +’s, 8 —’s, and 1 zero. This 
distribution is not statistically significant. For the good-bad di- 
mension, there were 8 +’s, 8 —s, and 2 zeros. This is not signifi- 
cant. The conclusion, therefore, is that when two feelings are 
similar the one which is subjectively stronger tends to be com- 
municated more accurately. On the other hand, the active-passive 
and the good-bad dimensions appear to be independent of ac- 
curacy of communication. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 

The results of this experiment support the general hypothesis 
that the accuracy of the content-free communication of feelings 
is related to the subjective similarity and the strength of the feel- 
ings expressed. The specific hypotheses supported were: (1) the 
accuracy with which a feeling is communicated is related nega- 
tively to the degree that that feeling is subjectively similar to 
other feelings; (2) the degree to which the expression of one 
feeling is mistaken for the presentation of another is related to 
the subjective similarity of the two; (3) for pairs of similar feel- 
ings, the one which is stronger subjectively tends to be com- 
municated more accurately. The data do not support the hy- 
pothesis that accuracy of communication is related to either the 
activity or the valence of the feeling expressed. 

Since the relationships found were not high, the greater part 
of the variance in accuracy of communication is unaccounted for. 
Certainly, a correlation of —.29 between accuracy and similarity, 
though statistically significant, does not have much predictive 
value. Nevertheless, notwithstanding the modest success of the 
specific hypotheses, the results seem to have significance for a 
theory of communication. This research studied two distinctly 
different classes of events in relationship to each other: (1) the 
labeling by listeners of vocal sounds intended as expressions of 
feeling, and (2) ratings of various aspects of the subjective ex- 
perience of these feelings. The relationships found between 
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these two classes of events were not high, but were reliable 
enough to attain statistical significance. Thus, in the communi- 
cation of feelings some lawfulness seems to be accounted for, in 
part, by relationships between (1) content-free, or formal, aspects 
of speech and (2) subjective experiences of the feelings ex- 
pressed. Although this experiment represents only a beginning 
in the direction of discovering the form-feeling relationships in 
vocal communication, at least these results provide support for 
the general thesis that the content-free, formal aspects of the 
symbolic verbal map reliably reflect the subjective experiences 
to which that map refers. Factors other than those which can be 
accounted for in terms of subjective experience undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the accuracy with which feelings are communicated. 
But this research incontrovertibly demonstrates that the reported 
subjective experience of feelings is one significant source of vari- 
ance in the accuracy with which feelings are communicated by 
content-free speech. 


How to Avoid a Fight 


Men who habitually let symbols stand for more than relation- 
ships find it hard iv solve problems, alone or together. It is 
almost impossible for them to agree, because each one talks in 
symbols which refer to pictures inside himself. This way of talk- 
ing leads to fights, arguments and failures. 

Men who let their symbols stand for relationships have found 
that they can work together. That is because the things they talk 
about are in the outside world. The relationships can be pointed 
out, measured in many ways. There is much that such men can 
agree upon.—International Society for General Semantics, Gen- 
eral Information Bulletin No. 6. 








A STUDY OF NONLOGICAL FACTORS OF REASONING 
IN THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 


RevusBeN MEHLING® 


People spend most of their lives in some kind of communica- 
tion with other people. It would obviously be desirable for both 
the sender and the receiver of a communication to use logical 
reasoning in arriving at conclusions from the arguments pre- 
sented. The principles of logical reasoning must be exercised, 
however, and even the learned man does not always or even 
often think logically. 

The findings of the study reported here indicate that advanced 
college students often draw erroneous conclusions which are not 
implied in information communicated to them. 


SyLLocistTic REASONING 


Like most investigations of reasoning ability, this study em- 
ploys the science of syllogistic logic because this provides spe- 
cific conclusions which can be validly inferred from the informa- 
tion given in definite premises. The classic example of syllo- 
gistic reasoning goes as follows: 

All men are mortal; (major premise ) 

Socrates is a man; (minor premise ) 

Therefore, Socrates is mortal. (conclusion ) 

These premises would be no less valid if written in symbolic 
terms as follows: 

If all X’s are Y's; and 

If Z is an X; 

Then Z is a Y. 

Logicians have divided all premises—usually referred to as 
“propositions”—into four kinds: 

A propositions—also called universal-affirmative or all-yes 
propositions. Example: All newborn babies are helpless, or 
All X’s are Y. 

E propositions—also called universal-negative or all-no 
propositions. Example: No men are mothers, or No X is Y. 

I propositions—also called particular-affirmative or some- 





* Dr. Mehling is Director of the Bureau of Media Research and Assistant 
Professor of Journalism at Indiana University. 
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yes propositions. Example: Some dogs are guides for the 

blind, or Some X’s are Y. 

O propositions—also called particular-negative or some-no 
propositions. Example: Some water snakes are not mocca- 
sins, or Some X’s are not Y. 

The converse (inversion) of a true proposition need not nec- 
essarily also be true. Although the converses of E and I are nec- 
essarily valid (“No men are mothers” . . . “No mothers are men”; 
“Some dogs are guides for the blind” . . . “Some guides for the 
blind are dogs”), an A proposition cannot be converted without 
changing “All” to “Some” (“All newborn babies are helpless” . . 
“Some of the helpless are newborn babies” ), and an O cannot be 
converted at all (From “Some water snakes are not moccasins” 
we cannot tell whether all, some, or no moccasins are water 
snakes ). 


RELATED STUDIES 

Investigations in this field have found an “atmosphere” effect 
which is a sort of global impression or feeling created by the 
kinds of propositions used in the major and the minor premises.* 
This atmosphere of the premises is found to be an important 
factor in erroneous, or nonlogical, reasoning. In general, when 
the major and the minor premises are alike, i.e., both A, both I, 
both E, or both O, the atmosphere corresponds. When the prem- 
ises are not both alike, the one negative (all-no or some-no) 
premise tends to create a negative atmosphere, and the particular 
(some-yes or some-no) premise tends to create a “some” atmos- 
phere. 

A second relevant experimental finding is that students who 
choose a conclusion for a syllogism which has an atmosphere of 
uncertainty tend to select the “safer” I and O “some” conclusions.” 
In this type of error in reasoning the subject bases his conclusion 
more on the structure of the syllogism than on correct inference. 

A third pertinent study is one showing that logical distortion 
becomes marked when the terms in the syllogisms are related 
to the personal opinions, wishes, fears, or convictions of the sub- 
~ 1 See especiall y R. S. Woodworth and S. B. Sells, “An Atmosphere Ef- 
fect in Formal Syllogistic Reasoning,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XVIII (1935), 451-460. 


2R. L. Gorden, “The Effect of Attitude Toward Russia on Logical Rea- 
soning,” Journal of Social Psychology, XXXVII (1953), 103-111. 
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jects.* In other words, a person is likely to accept a conclusion 
which expresses his convictions with little regard for the correct- 
ness or the incorrectness of the inferences involved. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The primary purpose of this study is to see whether college 
students used logical reasoning when asked to choose the logically- 
correct conclusion for syllogisms based on issues concerned with 
student activities as reported by various mass communications 
media. The secondary purpose is to measure those distortions 
in logic which occurred and to offer information regarding the 
nonlogical factors of reasoning. 

Thirty-one university students were given a logical reasoning 
“test.” They were selected so as to obtain about an equal divi- 
sion between graduate and undergraduate and male and female 
students. Approximately one third of the subjects said they had 
studied formal logic in school. 

The test consisted of fourteen syllogisms. Seven were in verbal 
terms, and the other seven were replicas of these with the terms 
X, Y, and Z substituted for the verbal concepts. In other words, 
the test really contained seven syllogisms, each of which was 
expressed in two ways. 

The verbal propositions were such as students use in ordinary 
speech, and they reflected an area ranging from indifferently 
matter-of-fact statements to emotionally involved propositions 
about which students might be expected to have strong personal 
convictions. The paired letter syllogisms, on the other hand, 
were all abstract symbols which could have little or no personal 
significance. 

Following the major and the minor premises in each syllogism, 
five possible conclusions were listed. In each case only one of 
the five followed logically from the given premises. The student 
was asked to mark the one he felt was logically correct. 

The title of the test was “An Exercise in Logical Reasoning,” 
and the instructions were as follows: 


The following exercise is a problem in syllogistic reasoning. It is not an 
intelligence test, information test, or attitude test. You are not to look for 
answers which are necessarily “right” or “wrong”; but, in each case you are 


3 See J. J. B. Morgan and J. T. Morton, “The Distortion of Syllogistic 
Reasoning Produced by Personal Convictions,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
XX (1944), 39-59. 
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to circle the number of the conclusion which you feel sure follows logically 
from the given statements. Each syllogism is an independent problem. It 
may be helpful to point out that in symbolic logic the word “some” means 
“at least some” and does not imply “not all.” 

There was no time limit on the test. 

On the assumption that subjects might choose about one fifth 
of the correct conclusions by chance alone the differences be- 
tween the number of correct choices actually made and the num- 
ber expected by chance were tested for significance by Chi- 
square. A probability level of .05 or less was accepted as repre- 
senting a non-chance finding in this study. 

One might also hypothesize that the nonlogical choices should 
be distributed at random among the incorrect conclusions. Using 
a method described by Hagood, Chi-square tables were used to 
test the significance of over-all departure from randomness for 
word syllogisms and for letter syllogisms.* 

Table 1 was constructed to show the number of subjects select- 
ing the various conclusions for the word and the letter counter- 
parts of each syllogism. Table 2 indicates the relative influence 
of various factors upon the selection of conclusions; it shows what 
proportion of the choices are attributable to atmosphere effect, 
to correct reasoning, and to unknown chance factors. 


RESULTS 


1. Acceptance of a correct conclusion was determined in large 
part by other than chance factors. Conclusions for 103 word syl- 
logisms and for 76 letter syllogisms were chosen correctly. The 
possible number of correct choices in each category was 217. 
The difference between the number of correct choices made and 
the number which might be expected by chance was significant 
beyond the .001 probability level for both word and letter syllo- 
gisms. We may assume, therefore, that the subjects’ ability to 
reason correctly was a determining factor in the acceptance of 
correct conclusions. 

2. Incorrect choices were not randomly distributed among the 
four possible wrong conclusions. An inspection of Table 1 indi- 
cates that certain conclusions were chosen quite often, whereas 
others were selected seldom or not at all. 

3. The effect of “atmosphere” accounts for a large proportion 

4M. J. Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1953), p. 521. 
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of the wrong choices. Table 1 reveals that in word syllogisms 1, 
2, and 7 the choices were predominantly in line with the conclu- 
sion which was favored by atmosphere effect. In word syllo- 
gisms 3 and 4 the subjects chose the qualified conclusion which 
is in the same direction as the universal conclusion favored by 
atmosphere—supporting the hypothesis that in cases of uncer- 
tainty the qualified I and O conclusions appear “safer” to most 


Taste 1 


A Comparison of Letter Symbols with Words in Their Influence 
upon the Selection of Conclusions 
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qualified conclusion of the same atmosphere. 








subjects. This tendency to choose the qualified positions is es- 
pecially notable in word syllogism 5, where, in addition to being 
uncertain, the subjects were somewhat indifferent. Syllogism 5 
dealt verbally with comparative treatment of students at state 
and private universities—a question about which these subjects 
evidenced no strong feelings. Probably because of this lack of 
personal involvement, the atmosphere effect, if any, is inconclu- 
sive here. For word syllogism 6, on the other hand, the subjects’ 
strong personal convictions completely overrode any atmosphere 
effect that may have been present—as will be shown shortly. 
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For the letter syllogism the majority of the nonlogical choices 
were pure atmosphere conclusions in syllogisms 1, 2, 6, and 7 
and qualified atmosphere conclusions in syllogisms 3, 4, and 5. 
Atmosphere effect, if judged by direction rather than by the exact 
conclusion favored, operated in every case. 

Table 2 indicates that on the average nearly half of the time 
subjects do not select conclusions by logical reasoning but be- 
cause of some “feeling” they get from the general form in which 
the premises are stated. 


TABLE 2 


The Relative Part Played by Correct Reasoning, Atmosphere Effect, and 
Unknown Factors in the Selection of Conclusions 




















Syllogi P tage Logical P ge Atmosph P tage Other 
” Pair Conclusions Conclusions® Conclusions ** 
Number Words Letters Words Letters Words Letters 

1 68.0 42.0 19.0 48.5 13.0 9.5 
2 6.5 45.0 87.0 48.5 6.5 6.5 
3 38.5 19.5 48.5 74.0 13.0 6.5 
4 48.5 35.0 42.0 52.0 9.5 13.0 
5 71.0 39.0 13.0 32.0 16.0 29.0 
6 64.5 45.0 6.5 48.5 29.0 6.5 
7 32.0 16.0 61.5 61.0 6.5 23.0 
Averages 47.0 34.0 40.0 52.0 13.0 13.0 








® The percentages for atmosphere conclusions in this table consider only the direc- 
tion of atmosphere effect. 

°° “Percentage Other” is the remainder not accounted for by logical reasoning and 
atmosphere effect. 

4. Prejudices account for a number of wrong choices. It has 
been hypothesized that logical distortion will be accentuated by 
the introduction of terms which touch off prejudices in the sub- 
jects.> In at least two of the syllogisms used in the present study 
the distortion shift is in line with strong convictions. These syl- 
logisms involved vital issues which had been emphasized by the 
mass communications media affecting the student body of this 
study. 

A detailed examination of these two syllogisms, and particu- 
larly a comparison of the verbal and the symbolic counterparts 
of each, substantiates the inference that prejudice affected rea- 
soning in the present experiment. 


5 Morgan and Morton, loc. cit. 
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Syllogism No. 2. Some cheating students deserve to be punished; since one 
of the worst cases of cheating was by the student caught marking grades 
into a teacher's grade book; this violation 
. deserves punishment 
. may deserve punishment 
. does not deserve punishment 
. may not deserve punishment 
. none of the conclusions seems to follow logically 

This syllogism is invalid and calls logically for the selection 
of position 5. It has a particular-affirmative atmosphere which 
tends to make the subjects mark conclusion 2—namely, that “this 
violation may deserve punishment.” The actual distribution of 
responses is shown below. 


Number selecting each conclusion 


Ulm Ghd 








1 2 3 4 5 
Words 9 18 0 2 2 
Letters 0 15 0 2 if 





Whereas no one chose position 1 for the letter, or symbolic, 
counterpart, when the syllogism was expressed in words, nine 
of the thirty-one went beyond the point that the influence of 
atmosphere alone would account for. Subjects evidently were 
influenced by a strong conviction regarding the observation of 
the student code of honor. An intense conviction, one may hy- 
pothesize, favors the selection of a universal conclusion. To be 
sure, the majority still show caution and choose atmosphere- 
favored conclusion 2, but the shift from conclusion 2 and 5 to 
choice 1 in the word syllogism is striking and significant. 
Syllogism No. 6. Well adjusted students are not prosecuted; since most 
students are not like the sex perverts recently apprehended; sex perverts 

1. will be prosecuted 

2. may be prosecuted 

3. will not be prosecuted 


4. may not be prosecuted 
5. none of the conclusions seems to follow logically 


This syllogism is invalid and also calls logically for the No. 5 
conclusion. It has a negative atmosphere which leads a subject 
to accept conclusions 3 or 4. The actual distribution of responses 
is reproduced below. 





Number selecting each conclusion 
1 2 3 4 5 
Words 2 7 0 2 20 
1 1 ll 14 
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Again, the comparison of results for the two counterpart syl- 
logisms is striking. Fifteen of the seventeen wrong choices for 
the letter version were consistent with the negative atmosphere, 
but only two of the eleven illogical selections were negative for 
the word syllogism. The most plausible expianation is that a 
commonly held conviction that sex perverts should be punished 
produced the deviation from the atmosphere conclusion and that 
the nonlogical selections were due to the students’ personal be- 
liefs. 

5. Subjects in the experiment were unaware of their nonlogical 
tendencies. Subjects were asked whether they thought they gave 
the most logically accurate answers for word syllogisms or letter 
syllogisms. Their answers showed little relationship to their 
choices. When one compares their actual choices with what they 
thought, one finds that only thirteen of the thirty-one subjects 
did best (chose most correct conclusions) in the syllogism coun- 
terpart with which they thought they had done best. Considered 
by sex, education, and knowledge of logic, the following num- 
bers were able to recognize the syllogism type with which they 
reasoned most logically: 6 of 14 men, 6 of 17 women; 8 of 16 
graduate students, 4 of 15 undergraduate students; 2 of the 7 
who had studied logic, and 10 of the 24 who had not studied 
logic. Three undergraduate students felt that, although the letter 
syllogisms were more difficult, they had done better with them 
than with word syllogisms. (Only one had.) One graduate stu- 
dent who thought there was no difference in his performance 
on the two kinds of syllogism made six correct choices with 
letter syllogisms and none at all with word syllogisms. 


Discussion 


This study of nonlogical factors of reasoning indicates that a 
communication can and often will be logically distorted so the 
conclusions persons derive from it conform more closely with 
what they perceive to be the general “atmosphere” of the com- 
munication or with their own convictions or prejudices. What is 
more, persons appear to be largely unaware of this nonlogical 
reasoning process. 

That personal prejudices and the atmosphere of a communica- 
tion influence nonlogical decision making suggests inferences 
worthy of further consideration. First, the findings in the pres- 
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ent study cast still further doubt on the idea that a speaker or 
a writer can rely upon the listeners or the readers to receive 
messages accurately when obstacles exist. Second, by identify- 
ing two types of barriers to accurate reasoning the present study 
suggests certain possibilities for guarding against breakdowns in 
communication. A further study examining the value of preven- 
tive measures against nonlogical thinking would be useful. Third, 
research workers in communication in dealing with the effects 
of prejudice and other emotional factors must take into consider- 
ation the possibility that the atmosphere effect of the measuring 
instrument may tend either to cancel out the effects or to amplify 
them. 

The fact that multiple factors operate in nonlogical reasoning 
suggests the need for caution in designing, conducting, and in- 
terpreting experiments in this area. 


Why Johnny Can’t Communicate 


Accurate and adequate communication between groups and 
peoples will not in itself bring about the millenium, but it is a 
necessary condition for almost all forms of social progress. Physi- 
cal barriers to communication are rapidly disappearing but the 
psychological obstacles remain. These psychological difficulties 
are in part a function of the very nature of language; in part they 
are due to the emotional character and mental limitations of 
human beings.—Daniel Katz. 


Lenin First; Spillane Fifth 


The 1958 edition of Index Translationum, a bibliography of 
translations published by the United Nations Education and 
Social Council, shows that the leading authors in numbers of 
works published in translation in 1957 were Lenin (more than 
300 translations), Jules Verne (143), Tolstoy (143), Maxim Gorki 
(107), Mickey Spillane (104), Shakespeare (89). There were 99 
translations of the Bible-—New York Times. 

















AN EVALUATION OF COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS TRAINING 


Tuomas L. DaHLe* 


Estimating the value of a course in basic speech, English, or 
communication skills is an important problem for teachers in 
those areas. Solutions to the problem are difficult, for serious 
limitations apply to all the common means of evaluation. 

Evaluations based upon observations of students currently 
enrolled in these courses probably are colored by their reactions 
to the concept of a “basic” or “beginning” course, their reactions 
to instructors, their lack of experience with more advanced 
courses, and their relative immaturity as to future social and 
occupational demands. 

On the other hand, evaluations by instructors or others inti- 
mately associated with the course work can be influenced by their 
own viewpoints and biases. 

A relatively untried approach to the problem of course evalu- 
ation is the systematic sampling of the opinions of alumni. Aided 
by funds from the All University Research Committee, the com- 
munication skills course at Michigan State University was evalu- 
ated in 1958 by a sizeable group of university alumni. 

The basic instrument in the project was an evaluation form 
which some staff members of the Communication Skills Depart- 
ment, other faculty members, and members of the Michigan 
State University Board of Examiners helped to construct. This 
evaluation form, consisting of twenty-six questions and several 
paragraphs of explanatory material, was distributed among 1,000 
Michigan State University graduates. The test population, con- 
sisting of one hundred subjects from the June graduation lists of 
each of the previous ten years (1948-1957), was selected system- 
atically from the alumni office files. 

Each evaluation form was accompanied by a mimeographed 
letter indicating the purpose and the scope of the survey. The 
letter was signed by the head of the Communication Skills 
Department. 

The number of evaluation forms returned in time for the 


* Mr. Dahle (Ph.D., Purdue University, 1953) is an Assistant Professor of 
Communication Skills, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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analysis was 435. Since these responses were well distributed 
over the ten-year period, the cross-section of opinion was suitable. 
The test population was well distributed in respect to sex, grade 
averages, and curricula. 

The information that follows is quantitative evidence in what 
ordinarily is a speculative area." 


1. “Of the instruction you received in Communication Skills 
. ., What have you found to be most helpful since graduation?” 


No. of respondents No. of respondents 
rating most helpful rating least helpful 


Speaking 181 31 
Writing 116 59 
Listening 31 129 
Reading 19 106 


2. “Here are some topics which were covered in the Com- 
munication Skills . . . course in which you were enrolled. Based 
upon your postcollege experience, check those which you think 
should be emphasized more. Draw a line through any you would 
eliminate completely. Add any topics you think should be 
included.” 

The answers to this question, with its thirty-three topic listings, 
varied widely, but the five most frequently checked in each 
category were these: 








More EMPHASIS 


COMPLETE ELIMINATION 


Topic No. checking Topic No. checking 
Speaking (General) _. 212 Bibliography use —_____ 40 
Presenting ideas —__ 195 Footnoting _________. 40 
Impromptu speaking __. 186 Mass media evaluation __ 24 
a s aa 21 


Reading comprehension _ 176 


Reading rate improvement 16 


3. “As you recall, what part of the Communication Skills. . . 
instruction was of most help to you while you were still attend- 


ing college?” 





No. checking 
| EAR re en ae Rot 102 
. Sas 188 
es 39 
eee a ae 42 





1 Evaluation form questions did not appear in the same numerical 


sequence as presented here. 
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4. “If you would make one single suggestion for increasing the 
value of Communication Skills . . . training, what would it be?” 

The answers varied widely, but the most frequently occurring 
suggestions were: 


No. checking 
More emphasis on training in — eee ee eee _ 49 
More training in writing —__ eiilahielcnekiecanpctcen ae 
More stress on grammar, spelling, etc. . 29 
More training in reading —* and | comprehension ) 27 
Make the course more difficult — ee 19 
More listening training ——_ Se SG! 
More group discussion training Se ry 
More letter writing training ————--_>__>_ > 9 


5. “Did the work in Communication Skills . . . influence you 
in any way in your decision to take courses in” speech, writing, 
and English literature? 





No. checking 
siesta aah 71 
| SS SL _ 185 
Ne I ese 38 


6. “What single attribute or characteristic of your Communi- 
cation Skills . . . training do you recall as having impressed you 
most favorably while taking the course?” 

The most frequently occurring impressions were these: 


Impression No. checking 
Sosetn tee 111 
Term paper writing ——— ____ 43 
[8 ss 18 
Instructional staff — = ___ 18 
Informality of classes —___ 12 
Listening training ~~ ___ 1l 


7. “What single attribute or characteristic of your Communica- 
tion Skills . . . training do you recall as having impressed you 
least favorably while taking the course?” 

The most frequently occurring impressions were these: 





Impression No. checking 
Ee See eee 32 
Term paper —— 31 
Reading training ———_____ 21 
Listening training ——~~___ 16 
Wa Geese 15 
Speaking training ——— —_____ 14 
Nature of course (too easy) ——__ 14 


Instructional staff ==> 
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8. “How valuable do you think the course in Communication 
Skills . . . has been to you in your work?” 

Respondents were asked to base their replies upon a scale 
ranging from 5—Very Valuable to 1—No Value. The average 
rating for the entire group was 3.44, which is about midway 
between the descriptive scale terms average value and valuable. 

9. “If you were to enroll in college again, would you prefer 
to study the communication skills (speaking, writing, listening, 
reading) separately or in the combined form as they are pres- 
ently organized?” 


No. checking 
Separately : 145 
Combined form ‘ a ae 
No opinion : } . -_ 


One might reasonably infer from data resulting from this study 
that the full importance of adequate basic training in the com- 
munication skills area was frequently not apparent until after 
graduation from college. 

This situation is perhaps inevitable because of the nature of 
the average undergraduate student and his lack of experience. 
The implication is fairly clear, however, that the values of such 
courses are proportional to the success with which instructors 
can motivate their students to superior achievement. 

Perhaps information revealed by studies of this type may be 
valuable for motivating students enrolled in basic courses. 


Not So Upward Communication 


Each level is reluctant to take a problem upward because to 
do so is considered an admission of failure; therefore each level 
delays it in an effort to decide how to solve it. If it cannot be 
solved, then it may be filtered. This refers to each person’s con- 
scious and subconscious editing and selecting of the information 
he passes up. There is a natural tendency for a person to tell 
his superior only what he thinks the superior wants to hear. Ob- 
viously the superior cannot be told all that his subordinates 
know, so each subordinate has bona fide reasons for selecting, 
rewriting, and other filtering actions—Keith Davis, Human 
Relations in Business, p. 259. 





























THE EFFECT OF A PHYSICAL CHANGE IN THE SPEECH 
SITUATION UPON EXPERIENCED STAGE FRIGHT 


THEODORE CLEVENGER, JRr.° 


Perhaps because stage fright is the most dramatic problem 
faced by most public speakers, studies of this aspect of public 
speaking have been numerous. Almost no effort, however, has 
been made to study whether stage fright can be made to vary 
from one speaking experience to another, despite the mass of 
testimony that within the individual it does vary dramatically 
from one occasion to the next. 

This gap in the experimental literature may be due to a very 
good reason. Although there is still much to learn about the re- 
lationship of personality to stage fright, it seems possible that 
modest successes in linking stage fright to such personal char- 
acteristics as extraversion, social adjustment, manifest anxiety, 
speech training and speech experience may have blinded us tem- 
porarily to the fact that in a public speech the speaker's person- 
ality interacts with his subject and treatment of it, with his audi- 
ence, and with the many fortuitous circumstances of the occasion 
on which he speaks.' 

If stage fright does vary within a given group of subjects from 
one speaking experience to another, it should be possible to es- 
tablish experimental procedures which temporarily increase or 
decrease stage fright. The present experiment examines this 
hypothesis. 

In designing an experiment to produce temporary fluctuations 
in stage fright, the writer considered previous findings which 
suggested that the largest component of experienced stage fright 
is not fear but anxiety.2 Unexpected events and unfamiliar sit- 
uations, especially those involving loss of support, in turn are 
causes of anxiety. Therefore, placing a student speaker in an 

* Mr. Clevenger (Ph.D., Florida State University, 1958) is Research As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at the University of Wisconsin. 

1 For example, see Ralph G. Eckert and Noel Keys, “Public Speaking as 
a Cue to Personality Adjustment,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV 
(1940), 153; Stanley H. Ainsworth, “A Study of Fear, Nervousness, and 
Anxiety in the Public Speaking Situation,” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Northwestern University, 1949. 

2 Theodore Clevenger, Jr., “Anxiety and Stage Fright,” The Florida State 
University, 1958. 
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unfamiliar speaking situation involving loss of support of a par- 
ticular type should generate an increment in stage fright. 


PROCEDURE 


During the Fall Semester of academic 1958-59, three sections 
of the basic public speaking course at the University of Illinois 
were selected for the experiment. All met on the same days of 
the week and were taught by the same instructor according to 
a common syllabus which laid out day-by-day assignments. All 
were of nearly equal size and were equivalent in age, sex, pre- 
vious speaking experience and academic standing. Except for 
the experimental variable, the three classes were treated as nearly 
identically as possible. 

The six speeches required of each student during the semester 
were delivered in a standing position from a small platform lo- 
cated at the front of the classroom and raised about eight inches 
off the floor. On this platform stood an enclosed desk, and on 
the desk stood a box-like lectern about a foot high. While 
speaking, most students stood behind this lectern, used it as a 
repository for notes, and often rested one or both hands there. 

The experimental variable consisted of removing this lectern 
from the desk for one complete round of speaking in each sec- 
tion. For the first two rounds and the final round the lectern was 
in place in all three sections; but in the third round for Section 
F, the fourth round for Section D, and the fifth round for Sec- 
tion G, it was removed. 

At the time the speaking assignment was made in the section 
where the lectern was to be removed, the instructor made this 
announcement: “If you make many speeches after you leave col- 
lege, you will probably have to make some in a situation where 
you don't have a lectern available. So, on the next round of 
speeches, I will remove this lectern, and you will speak without 
it.” 

Following each of the six speeches of the semester, each stu- 
dent completed and returned to the instructor an answer sheet 
for the Multiscale PRCS, an instrument derived from Gilkinson’s 
“Personal Report of Confidence as a Speaker,” but displaying 
higher face validity and greater response sensitivity. The Multi- 
scale PRCS is a satisfactory measure of experienced stage fright, 
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but it does not measure either audience-observed stage fright or 
physiological disruption. This distinction must be kept in mind, 
since much evidence suggests that experienced stage fright, ob- 
served stage fright, and physiological disruption are three vari- 
ables which operate with little mutual dependence in a public 
speech.* 


RESULTS 


Since a variety of personality and etiological variables might 
interact with the effect of the experimental treatment, no effort 
was made to treat the data by individuals. Instead, the mean 
PRCS was computed for each section on each of the six rounds 
of speaking, and these means (see Table 1) constitute the critical 
data of the experiment. The major finding is that although sec- 
tions differ in both the amount of confidence and the rate of 
adaptation, the average level of confidence in each section rises 
with each successive speech, except for the round during which 
the lectern was removed. In each instance of removal, mean 
confidence dropped temporarily, but rose again when the lec- 
tern was replaced. 


TasLe 1 
Mean PRCS of Each Section for Six Rounds of Speaking 








Round 








Section 1 2 3 4 5 6 
D 113.40 124.05 137.85 131.25° 142.75 143.40 
F 132.76 139.59 133.59° 147.24 150.41 155.88 
G 123.39 132.50 133.17 135.67 133.67° 139.78 








® During this round the lectern was removed. 


Could such results have been obtained by chance alone? Ig- 
noring the individual data and concentrating solely on the means, 
it is possible to perform a test of significance, though not a com- 
pletely satisfactory one. First, however, one fairly obvious but 
inappropriate solution should be mentioned. It would be incor- 
rect to compare the obtained PRCS on the round preceding the 
experimental treatment with the obtained PRCS on the experi- 


3 Theodore Clevenger, Jr., “A Synthesis of Experimental Research in Stage 
Fright,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLV (April, 1959), 134-145. 
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mental round and test whether the experimental mean PRCS was 
significantly lower than that for the preceding round. This com- 
parison fails to take into account the natural tendency for the 
PRCS to rise on successive rounds of speaking. For inexperi- 
enced speakers a small and statistically nonsignificant drop in 
confidence from one round to the next might represent a very 
substantial depression in the ordinary adaptation curve of the 
PRCS. It would be ideal to compare the mean PRCS under ex- 
perimental conditions with what it would have been if the ex- 
perimental condition had not been imposed, but a test of sig- 
nificance of this type has not been developed. 

A simple sign test was employed to test the over-all hypothesis 
of the experiment. Each round of speaking following the first 
was termed a prediction point. Under the experimental hypoth- 
esis, an increment over the preceding round was predicted when- 
ever the lectern was present; a decrement in PRCS was predicted 
whenever the lectern was removed. This procedure calls for 
fifteen predictions, twelve increments and three decrements. As 
Table 1 shows, all fifteen predictions were successful. The prob- 
ability of obtaining fifteen successful predictions and no failures 
by chance alone lies well below .001.* 


INTERPRETATION 


Returning to the theoretical framework explained at the out- 
set does this experiment show that stage fright is anxiety? Ob- 
viously not. Though the experimental results are in harmony 
with this position, they may be explained in a variety of ways. 
(One ingenious student, for example, suggested that audiences 
transmit invisible rays which cause the speaker to experience 
stage fright. When the lectern is in place, the speaker is shielded 
from the rays; but when it is removed, he is exposed and hence 
experiences more stage fright.) 

This experiment does seem to show that removing the lectern 
produces a downward deflection in the rising curve of experi- 
enced confidence; or, to put it another way, among inexperienced 





* By the binomial approximation to the sign test, assuming that success 
and failure are equiprobable. In the present instance, the probability of 
failure is somewhat greater than the probability of success, insuring that the 
sign test in this instance is conservative. 
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speakers, removal generates on the average a temporary increase 
in stage fright. Finally, this experiment exemplifies the possi- 
bility of studying the ways in which variables “outside” the 
speaker may induce alterations in the degree of experienced 
stage fright. 


Cccc NEWS 


On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 2, 3, and 4 of this 
year, the Four C’s organization held its annual convention at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Fancisco. Some 1200 CCCC mem- 
bers attended the opening general session which was held in the 
Gold Ballroom. Albert Kitzhaber of the University of Kansas 
presided, and Francis Shoemaker of Columbia University served 
as moderator. Three speakers set the theme of the meeting. 
Donald Bird of Los Angeles State College spoke about emphasis 
on linguistics in the basic course; S. I. Hayakawa of San Fran- 
cisco State College spoke about placing emphasis in the basic 
course on logic and general semantics; John Sherwood of the 
University of Oregon spoke about emphasis on rhetoric in the 
basic course. 

The first general session was followed by a series of workshops, 
covering many aspects of the field of the teaching of communi- 
cation. Meetings were devoted to recent research in the area, 
to the problem of numbers in communication courses, and to 
teaching communication by television. Several sessions dealt 
with problems in teacher education, certification, and the evalu- 
ation of teaching in communication. One session pertained ex- 
clusively to points of view and to the philosophy of communi- 
cation. 

NSSC and CCCC, formed respectively at conventions of the 
Speech Association of America and the National Council of 
Teachers of English, both originated in 1949. CCCC, beginning 
with 55 members, now has more than 2500. 


Queens College Burton H. Byers 








BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 
Martin P. Anversen, Editor 


A Course is Mopern Lincuistics. By Charles F. Hockett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1958; pp. xiii+621. $7.50. 

Reapincs in ApPLiep Encuisn Lincuistics. By Harold B. Allen. (Editor). 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958; pp. xiv+428. $3.75. 


Linguistics is a discipline which has implications for a variety of estab- 
lished fields in rather surprising ways. It is not really a new discipline, 
though the last thirty years have seen it refine and sharpen its tools to such 
an extent that scholars outside the specialty often consider it formidable 
and unapproachable. Nor is it properly a departmental discipline: No lan- 
guage department can fully contain it, for it takes all language as its sub- 
ject; cultural anthropology has contributed much to it, but linguistics is a 
tool through which the anthropologist can approach ethnology and the like 
—linguistics is the way in to the language of a culture, a toll charged before 
tasting of richer fruit; the study of older literatures long nurtured much of 
the research that linguistics includes, but philology, at its best, excludes 
serious problems that belong in the full study of language; philosophy and 
logic have looked into the meaning of language, but their consideration of 
its formal structure has left large areas unexplored—to say nothing of leav- 
ing unsettled the problem of meaning itself; departments of speech have 
encouraged research into the phonetic aspects of linguistic behavior, but 
their concern with precise physiological and acoustic details has obscured 
questions of structured psychological reality even in the systems of sounds; 
mathematics has contributed information theory and new lines of investiga- 
tion into the basic nature of communication, but not all of language has 
yielded to quantification. One might go on to mention as touching upon, 
contributing to, or partaking of linguistics such diverse fields as acoustic 
physics and behavioral psychology, anatomy and aphasia, archeology and 
aesthetics—the list is a long one. The striking fact is that the links between 
linguistics and these many fields are not tenuous ones: in every instance 
suggested above, specific and often large-scale research projects are either 
now in progress or have been found productive within recent years. 

Because linguistics cuts across formal departmental and disciplinary lines, 
it is only in recent years that linguists as a group have been finding com- 
fortable academic homes and settling in to try to explain themselves. A rash 
of textbooks has characterized the linguistic 1950’s, where before 1949 the 
only general text was Bloomfield’s Language (1933), still a monumental 
work of enormous worth. The latest of these is the Hockett volume under 
review. 

It is “intended for those college students who take an introductory course 
in linguistics” and presents “the generally accepted facts and principles of 
the field” (vii). Because Hockett is the kind of scholar he is (his colleagues 
have been heard to claim that he generates ideas about as an emery wheel 
generates sparks—and they cannot all be good), the book has a degree of 
individuality about it, an almost personal quality, that belies the conserva- 
tive textbook intention to present simply and orthodoxly “the accepted facts 
and principles of the field.” The book is nonetheless important, nonetheless 
valuable, for the individuality of its atmosphere: but it is certainly less 
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typical of the attitudes, procedures, even in some instances terminology, of 
general linguistics than its role as textbook would suggest. One discerning 
nonlinguist who in reading it remarked to the reviewer that Hockett’s “sci- 
entific methods” are rough and ready, his “scientific conclusions” firmly 
rooted in divine law. This is, I think, unjust but not inappropriate: Hockett 
goes to no great pains to distinguish between assertions on which there 
is no substantial convergence among linguists and assertions which would 
excite heated argument in a linguistic audience. He is, however, very care- 
ful to say, in the notes at the end of each chapter, “in such-and-such I 
follow X, though in so-and-so I follow Y.” He gives, of course, full refer- 
ences, and it is therefore a simple matter to discover where he is compara- 
tively orthodox and where he is not. 

Above I have mentioned everything necessary to caution the prospective 
reader of Hockett: with no more than reasonable caution, the reader of this 
book will be exposed to one oF the Teadine linguistic minds af aur cay. If 
he is not a great deal better informed after the experience, and considerably 
stimulated during it, the fault, I think, is his, not Hockett’s. Certainly I 
cannot imagine how any conscientious scholar in the area of communica- 
tion or in any adjacent area can fail to acquaint himself with this book. I 
will not evaluate the book as a text. For readers of this journal, it obvi- 
ously should not be so viewed, since they do not, as a rule teach technical 
courses in general linguistics. For them, it is a reference work: as such, it 
is to be recommended most highly. 

Allen’s anthology of readings represents a different aspect of the surge of 
self-explanation that has characterized linguistics in the 1950's. In almost 
any department of English these days there will be one or two scholars who, 
though they may not all have been trained in linguistics during their stu- 
dent days, have developed a confident, even aggressive, conviction that 
linguistics is important to the teaching of compusition, rhetoric, and even to 
the analysis of some aspects of literature. This. is a tricky band-wagon. A 
substantial number of people have jumped on prematurely, because it 
seemed the thing to do (these people also buy hi-fi, stereo, and certain 
periodicals). I believe a fashion has come into existence that, like all fash- 
ions, carries the seeds of its own destruction. This would not be disturbing 
if I did not believe there was a basic validity at the source of the fashion, 
and I am deeply concerned that the over-rapid building of the superstructure 
may have neglected to see to the solidity of the foundation. Teachers of 
composition and communication have one of the most complex tasks in a 
university. It is no wonder that they swing so easily from one bright idea 
to the next, seeking always for better ways to communicate years of ling- 
uistic experience in a few semester hours. I think it is entirely possible— 
indeed, I think it probable—that linguistic scholarship is at last approach- 
ing the description of ways that in some meaningful sense really are better. 
But we have not yet arrived at many answers, and even those answers that 
we do have are difficult answers that cannot be put in simple textbook 
language that any teacher can learn one step ahead of students. Whatever 
answers we think we have, require searching study and testing by teachers 
at all levels—discussion, argument, experimentation, and above all, the 
withholding of judgment, the willingness to be uncertain, the refusal to ask 
for pat formulas, the denial of sweeping and dogmatic claims. 

Allen’s anthology is extremely valuable if viewed with the suspicion that 
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it is premature. Many of the selections in it hold forth more promise than 
they can in fact deliver. This is not to say the anthology is any the less 
useful: it has several brilliant articles (Francis, “Revolution in Grammar,” 
Hill, “Pippa’s Song: Two Attempts at Structural Criticism,” Sledd, “Coordi- 
nation (Faulty) and Subordination (Upside-Down)”), and it covers an 
extraordinarily wide range of material (the subsections are “Historical 
Background,” “Linguistics Today,” “Linguistic Geography,” “Linguistics 
and Usage,” “Linguistics and the Teaching of Grammar and Composition,” 
“Linguistics and the Dictionary,” and “Linguistics and the Study of Lit- 
erature”). There are nonetheless many weak articles in it, and there is 
much repetition. Some of the best articles on applied linguistics have been 
published since the selections were made (Bolinger, “Maneuvering for 
Stress and Intonation,” College Composition and Communication, 1957; 
Hunt, “Improving Sentence Structure,” English Journal, 1958; Hill, “A Pro- 
gram for the Definition of Literature,” University of Texas Studies in 
English, 1958), and the most significant recent theoretical development 
(Chomsky’s work with transformational syntax, programmatically described 
in Syntactic Structures, The Hague, 1957) evidently has not yet been ex- 
plored as to its possible applications in the areas covered by this anthology, 
though it surely will prove to be productive of varied practical applications. 

In general, the nonlinguistically trained scholar in the several fields re- 
lated to communication should find Hockett a good introduction to lin- 
guistic theory and Allen a good sample of applications, especially in the area 
of composition. The latter should be considered as much more tentative 








than the former, and it would be well to a y_ Hockett with a read- 
ing of at least one other text such as Gleason, An Introduction to Descriptive 


Linguistics CNew-York-Henry-Hott-1955)~ 


University of California, Los Angeles 





—Rosert P. STOCKWELL 


Tue StrucTURE OF AMERICAN ENGLIsH. By W. Nelson Francis. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1958; pp. viii+614. $6.50. 


A teacher or student can make three demands of a text—that it be au- 
thoritative, organized, and readable. Most texts in linguistics fail on one 
or more of these counts; The Structure of American English, however, is a 
usable book, scholarly, organized, and unpretentious in style. 

This book is “intended for upper-division and graduate students making 
their first acquaintance with the study of the English language as an end 
in itself.” Some teachers will hesitate to use so “difficult” a book, especially 
for those courses designed for training teachers of high school English, but 
I feel that this book could be used by any reasonably intelligent group of 
students—given a capable instructor. The material of linguistics, although 
new, is systematic and should present no more difficulties for undergrad- 
uates than an introductory course in zoology. The chief problem for most 
students in their first course in a behavioral science is the mastery of a new 
discipline; fortunately, linguistics is the most advanced, the best systematized 
of the behavioral sciences, and this order is more evident than usual be- 
cause of the graphic presentation in this text. 

At first glance any text in linguistics is forbidding, in part because it 
employs a new set of symbols and a new vocabulary; the symbols must be 
learned by rote but much of the vocabulary is descriptive and can be learned 
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in context. I feel that the strongest feature of this book is its treatment of 
new concepts (of which there must be over 500 although the Glossary lists 
only about 160). Such concepts as “included clause” are defined, clarified 
in context, made graphic by diagramming, and illustrated; since many of 
the concepts in linguistics are operationally defined, the student is forced 
to come to grips with process. The method of diagramming used is the most 
useful I have seen; although probably too complicated for repeated stu- 
dent use, it appears to be a very effective teaching device. 

Some linguists will quarrel with some of the terminology; for example, 
Dr. Francis uses some conventional terms such as “noun” in conjunction 
with terms from modern linguistics, “head” for example. Perhaps the tra- 
ditional overtones of words such as “noun” (as a “thing” and as defined 
by meaning rather than function) will confuse rather than aid the student, 
but the terminology of linguistics is not yet fixed in all respects. I did not 
find the mixture of old and new concepts confusing. 

A quality of the book is that it is written simply, without pretension, 
relatively informally (although heaven knows the subject is not one to 
invite an E. B. White); above all, it is rich in examples and illustrations. 
These illustrations are of two kinds, to exemplify a point at issue and to 
show the problems in its larger context. Although the book is properly 
interested only in “language as an end in itself,” its, illustrative material 
keeps it close to the everyday problems of the use of language; it is inter- 
esting to note that the final chapter is entitled “Linguistics and the Teacher 
of English.” 

The gross organization is not unusual, following as it does the logical 
sequence from phonetics, to phonemics, to morphology, to syntactics, to 
graphics; a chapter on “American English Dialects” by Raven McDavid 
is included, and it is interesting and authoritative as we would expect. One 
would be tempted to start the course with it, since it forms an interesting 
approach to the study of speech sounds and is the simplest material in the 
book. 


The publishers do not suggest (at least in the material I have seen) that 
the book be used by students outside the field of linguistics, but it is basic- 
ally a description of speech and would be a valuable second book in ad- 
vanced courses in speech devoted to the study of speech sounds. It is not, 
I believe, a book suitable for “outside” reading for students who have not 
had a systematic course in linguistics; however, the chapters on grammar 
(five through seven) would make excellent reference material for students 
studying grammar, especially prospective teachers. It would be desirable 
for the latter to take the complete course as laid out in this book, but a 
good half measure is better than none, and, although the grammatical sec- 
tions of the book depend on and refer to earlier sections, they can stand 
pretty well on their own. 

—HeErsert Hackett 
Colgate University 


From time to time reviews and notes will be included on 
books which are not recent editions but which, in the editor's 
opinion, should be called to the attention of the readers. The 
following two books fall in this category. One is a new work, 
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but the other reflects content and a point of view presented in 
an earlier work. Both serve a useful purpose, and both are 
worth owning. 


Mopvern Pusiic Opinion. By William Albig. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1956; pp. 503. $6.50. 


This book discusses the psychological processes involved in public opinion; 
the measurement, recording, and polling of public opinion; the restrictions 
applied by censorship; and the processes of special pleading and propaganda. 
It represents a revision and modernization of an earlier work entitled Public 
Opinion (1939). The book is divided into six major sections: Public Opinion, 
Psychological Processes, Measurement, Opinion Change, Mass Media, and 
Contemporary Public Opinion. It is replete with tables, graphs, and charts, 
and is extremely well documented. 

Some students of public opinion will be annoyed at the author’s omissions 
or at his mention of particular concepts that are not carefully explained. For 
example, in Chapter 6 reference is made to Osgood’s “semantic differential,” 
which assumes the readers’ previous acquaintance with the ideas involved. 
The same may be said of Guttman’s “scalogram analysis” (pp. 170-171). 

Chapter 3 is titled “Communication.” It includes a discussion of com- 
munication models as conceived by Lasswell and Shannon, a brief mention of 
gesture as a form of communication, a note on the functions of language in 
communication, differentiation of the uses of writing and speaking in com- 
munication, and a statistical study of diffusion of communication. The 
chapter ends with an attempt by the author to answer the question: To what 
extent can the reader and viewer intelligently deal with the multiplicity and 
complexity of the communication materials to which he is subjected? A usual 
subjective answer is supplied, unsupported by case studies or evidence more 
real than that to be derived from statistical tables: “. . . the man in the mass, 
although intermittently confused, baffled and frustrated, can usually project 
his own provincial attitudes upon this wider world of discourse and find no 
incongruity. .. .” 

C. Merton Bascock 
Michigan State University 


Appuiep ImacrinaTion. By Alex F. Osborn. (Revised edition). New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957; pp. xxvi+379. $3.75. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1953. This revision attempts 
to give more attention to the techniques of “brainstorming.” 

The author is co-founder of Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, an 
advertising agency. The principles and procedures of creative thinking pre- 
sented are those which he “discovered” and developed through many years 
of selling experience. Royalties from the book are assigned to The Creative 
Education Foundation, of which Mr. Osborn is president. 

The main concern of the author is “creativity” or use of the imagination 
to generate new ideas (or modifications and combinations of old ones). 
The practical objective is problem-solving. Chapters deal with the im- 
portance of “imagination,” its universality, factors which tend to cramp it, 
and techniques useful in developing it. Later chapters give specific sugges- 
tions for “brainstorming” procedures. 
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Many of the major ideas presented have been prevalent in discussion 
theory for many years. Analysis techniques follow the familiar Dewey steps 
in reflective thinking; the leader is a guide rather than an arbiter; evalua- 
tion of “possible solutions” is placed in the sessions which follow “brain- 
storming.” 

The major emphasis which is different from familiar discussion practices 
is the degree of permissiveness: anything goes in the imaginative or “brain- 
storming” stage; “the wilder the idea, the better.” Whether this emphasis 
can and will become a contribution to discussion theory is a moot question; 
it is easier to show that this book has been used as a text in over one 
thousand courses (some of them extension “short-courses” as taught by this 
writer, and many of them college credit courses in “Creative Thinking” ). 
In adult education, institutes and conferences, as well as training sessions 
and demonstrations in creative thinking and “brainstorming,” are now fairly 
common. 

The style of the author is in the best tradition of the Reader's Digest; 
there are copious examples of how idle time, accident and adversity have 
been turned into achievement. The ideas presented are supported by many 
quotations and examples taken from the lives and writings of noted men 
of achievement; these and a few conclusions of creditable research studies 
are liberally sprinkled throughout without documentation. 

A teacher’s guide, reports, brief manuals, slides and films may be obtained 
from The Creative Education Foundation, 1614 Rand Building, Buffalo 3, 
New York. Most of these complementary materials are quite usable and 
to some extent enhance the value of Mr. Osborn’s book. 

—Km Girrin 
University of Kansas 


Tue Ruetoricat Ipiom. Essays in Ruetoric, Oratory, LANGUAGE, AND 
DraMa (Hersert Aucust WICHELNS). WITH A REPRINTING OF HIS 
“LITERARY CRITICISM OF ORATORY” (1925). Edited by Donald C. Bryant. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1958; pp. viiit334. $6.00. 


The challenging complexity and sometime ambiguity of the term rhetoric 
are ably dealt with in this work honoring the constructive intellect of 
Wichelns through the traditional device of essays written by colleagues and 
former students. The formidable collection of scholars represented, as well 
as the introduction by Everett L. Hunt, also does honor to the influence of 
the Cornell group on the modern evolution of analytical concern for the 
communicated word. The best testimonial to Wichelns is the reprinting of 
his own classic endeavor, “The Literary Criticism of Oratory,” written when 
most universities frowned on the graduate study of speech. Demonstrating 
how the standards for evaluating public address differ from those for litera- 
ture and how the approach to the communication process by the literary 
critic, historian, and biographer is limited, the Wichelns essay established, 
with rich support, the point of view that rhetorical criticism is a needed and 
worthy discipline. After a third of a century his thoughts are as valid as ever 
and incomplete only insofar as he could predict but not trace subsequent 
developments. One might hope that the contemporary field of communica- 
tion will produce its ““Wichelns” essay having the same penetrating good 
sense. 
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The seventeen writers paying homage to Wichelns present material 
obviously too rich and diverse to be treated adequately in a short review. 
We can, however, note authors and subjects, not in order of their appear- 
ance, but in terms of their approach to the rhetorical idiom. Two essays 
complement Wichelns, and the three provide a masterly overview of the 
nature of rhetoric—its function and scope. Wilbur Samuel Howell utilizes 
his perceptive Renaissance scholarship to trace and explain the course of 
communication theory from the Greeks up to the era of the mass media; 
Wichelns launches us into the modern study of public address; and L. H. 
Mouat deals with subsequent developments that have affected rhetorical 
criticism and will have bearing on its future course. Mouat’s essay, reflecting 
and acknowledging the influence of Kenneth Burke, is highly important, not 
so much for its avowed purpose of urging the acceptance of a uniform 
standard of criticism, but for the stimulating possibilities it lists as one way 
(Mouat frankly admits that his is not the only way) of approaching com- 
munication for purposes of analysis. 

Five Wichelns venerators deal with aspects of rhetorical theory. Wayland 
Maxfield Parrish reveals the inconsistency behind Bishop Whately’s over- 
simplified “natural method” of elocution. Lee S. Hultzén adapts the system 
of status from ancient forensic doctrine to modern deliberative address. 
Richard Murphy sets forth the challenging feasibility of adopting a code of 
ethics for the practitioner of rhetoric. Leland M. Griffin illustrates his 
concept of the rhetorical structure of historical movements by documenting 
the cycle of anti-Masonic agitation in the early nineteenth century. Ross 
Scanlan shows how Hitler’s propagandistic methods, by which he gained 
control of Germany, can be considered mass brainwashing (the brutal 
crushing of the human spirit and will, however, is somewhat overlooked). 
Two writers comment, by means of rhetorical criticism, on speakers: Fred- 
erick G. Marcham on Cromwell is aided by a workable text and limited by a 
lack of contemporary commentary or the effect of the Lord Protector’s 
speeches; Arthur L. Woehl on Sheridan, perhaps as historical as he is 
rhetorical, helps alleviate a popular misconception that Sheridan in Parlia- 
ment was hardly more than a glib opportunist. 

Essayists in the last group consider rhetoric in combination with related 
fields. Karl R. Wallace explains the overlooked kinship between rhetoric 
and political science and shows how a functioning democratic society 
its citizens trained in both fields. Three contributors consider rhetoric and 
poetic: Marvin T. Herrick considers the plain style as the rhetorical idiom of 
sixteenth century religiously oriented tragicomedy; James Hutton sketches 
the rhetorical patterns in the earlier poetry of Ronsard, who dealt with 
courtly subjects as poete-orateur; and Donald C. Bryant, the editor of the 
book, demonstrates how critical essayists like Sidney and Dryden employ 
rhetoric to gain acceptance of their beliefs, thus revealing how the promi- 
nence of the rhetorical idiom in literary (like that of political and religious) 
criticism offers tempting possibilities for future investigation. Barnard 
Hewitt ably describes the development and decline of the modern living 
theatre (real actors, not their electronic images) and urges that it should 
deal maturely with fresh subjects and communicate directly to its live 
audience if it is to survive. C. K. Thomas illustrates how the Mason-Dixon 
line is also a linguistic boundary for the pronunciation of certain words. 
Frank S. Freeman tells how verbal responses to tests designed by clinical 
psychologists can communicate personality information as well as literal 
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meaning. This book makes an impressive sweep of rhetoric; it deals with 
men (from Plato to Joe McCarthy) who have used, abused, and theorized 
about the subject. It is a palpable contribution, and honor Wichelns it does. 


--JEROME LANDFIELD 
Oberlin College 


On Bemnc THE Boss: Some Practica, COMMENTS ON SUPERVISION. By 
Wilbur M. McFeeley. New York: Association Press, 1959; pp. 123. $2.00. 


This brief book (reading time under one hour) is aptly described in its 
subtitle; it does give some practical comments on supervision. However, 


the implication of the publisher’s statement that the author “. . . suggests 
what is now known about the science of administration, . . .” is not com- 
pletely supported. 


The advice in the book is sound. Its six chapters consider these topics: 
“Preparing to Be the Boss,” “The Search for Understanding,” “As The Boss 
Speaks . . . ,” “Developing Administrative Skills,” “The Tone of Leader- 
ship,” and “Developing the Habit of Growth.” The supervisor who ap- 
plies the author’s advice would certainly become a better “boss.” 

The book is easy to read. The large number of well-chosen illustrations 
add to its interest and meaningfulness. It would have greatest value for 
the “beginner” in the study of human relations. 

MPA 
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Editorial: 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN 


The claims of devotees for the importance of communication 
and the support given this area by governmental leaders and 
educational administrators often are strikingly inconsistent. 
Whereas the former group regards better language usage as a 
cure for everything from international tension to a nervous stom- 
ach, members in the latter bodies emphasize scholarship pro- 
grams and research grants in science and engineering. 

The usual responses to each new instance of neglect of our 
field are bewilderment, lamentation, a cry for better public re- 
lations, and more energetic campus politicking. In self-defense 
we must continue the last of these two, but for the first two we 
should substitute critical self-examination. The sad truth is that 
our case must be unconvincing; the critical question is “Why?” 

Perhaps some claims sound extravagant. Louis Wirth speaks 
for many when he observes, “Mass communication will not, of 
course, by itself produce the minimum of world consensus requi- 
site for world peace and world society.” Those of us who say 
that our skills can prevent armed conflict, avoid labor-manage- 
ment problems, prevent marital discord, and solve all other prob- 
lems are guilty of oversimplification. Distinguishing between 
such overstatements and legitimate arguments for expanded cur- 
ricula and greater research is difficult for both administrators 
and guardians of foundation funds. 

The more serious problem, however, is our failure to provide 
a convincing answer to the question which undermines our 
claims. As others hear us, this refutatory idea, though usually 
not verbalized, comes into their minds: “If ideal communication 
were obtainable, how much better would conditions be than they 
are now?” Or, “What is really the differential between existing 
communication and that which you say we ought to have?” 

The answer is the great unknown. At least, I have not seen 
or heard a careful reply. Case studies and individual research 
projects in specific areas provide some evidence, but we must 
do more investigating and we must synthesize available data into 
a cogent argument. 

—Wayne N. THOMPSON 


University of Illinois, Chicago 
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